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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 628.) 

At this time, S. G. writes 

To William Dillwyn. 
Petersburg, 23d of Twelfth month, 1818. 

“This isa great place, the capital of a great 
Empire ; though we see that much is to be done, 
and that there is an open door with many pre- 
cious minds, I have never entertained any pros- 
pect of doing great things ; yet I rejoice in the 
humble station of a waterer. Divine aid is 
afforded to diffuse a few of the drops that He 
first puts himself into the vessel, over some of 
his precious and thirsty plants, to whose ac- 
quaintance He brings us; for these my soul is 
often in secret travail; and I believe we are in 
our right place, though it be often one of deep 
inward suffering. From the accounts some may 
have of our often meeting with great and pub- 
lie characters, and of the open door that the 
dear Master has been pleased to set before us in 
many of them, they may conclude that we ride 
about on the King’s horse ; but, from the exalt- 
ed state in which Mordecai appeared placed, he 
saw and felt full well the humble station he 
must speedily resume. Though there is an out- 
side washing and anointing, yet the sackcloth 
may remain underneath; and, as to myself, I 
see very little prospect of its being loosened 
from my loins, so long as I continue in this 
mutable state. But do not conclude from this 
























my allotted portion; for, contrariwise, I may 
even now, as frequently through the mournful 
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that I repine in any degree, as complaining of 


days of my pilgrimage, “with the voice of 
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thanksgivings and praises publish the Lord’s 
wondrous works.” They have been marvellous- 
ly displayed on our behalf, poor solitary pair as 
we often feel to be, when going from city to 
city, and from nation to nation.” 

‘* Ninth of First month, 1819. The last few 
days we have been very closely engaged in vis- 
iting various extensive public institutions, most- 
ly under the care of the Empress-mother. 
Among these are retreats for poor widows ; hos- 
pitals; and a deaf and dumb establishment, an 
institution for about two thousand children, 
where every care in a moral and physical sense, 
appears to be bestowed. The foundling hos- 
pital is also on a very extensive scale. At a proper 
age, the children are well instructed. Some 
receive a complete education, others learn a 
variety of useful trades. In these visits we 
were accompanied by Prince Galitzin, uncle of 
Prince Alexander. He has the general over- 
sight of all these institutions of the Empress- 
mother, and has readily made way for our hay- 
ing religious opportunities whenever we felt it 
our duty. 

“11th. The Emperor, who was absent, has 
now returned to Petersburg, and sends us word 
by the Prince Alexander Galitzin that, as soon 
as he can make way for it, he wishes to see us. 
Two pious persons, whom we had not seen be- 
fore, visited us last Seventh-day, and went with 
us to the meeting at Daniel Wheeler’s, yester- 
day. They are very serious in their deport- 
ment, and tender in their spirits ; almost every 
day we come to the knowledge of some such 
characters. 

24th. Amidst our various engagements we have 
visited a school, just established on the Lan- 
castrian plan, for the benefit of the military, but 
which is designed to spread this system through- 
out the empire of Russia. We saw at that 
school young men, Russians, Calmucks, Tartars, 
Cossacks, &c., from various parts, who are pre- 
paring to teach that system in their several 
regiments, after they have acquired the know- 
ledge of it; we were surprised at the quick 
intelligence they display; so that their progress 
in learning is very rapid. But we were much 
grieved on finding that some of the lessons given 
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them to read or write, are sentences taken from 
such authors as Voltaire, &c., and of a very 
demoralizing tendency ; this induced us to go to 
the office where those lessons are printed, and on 
looking carefully over them we found among 
them impious and deistical sentiments 
felt deeply the incalculable mischief that may 
thus be done, and are very anxious to do all in 
our power to prevent the evil. No time is to be 
lost. 

The more we have dwelt on the subject, the 
more sensible we are, that, by the introduction 
of suitable lessons into these schools, the know- 
ledge of the principles of vital religion, piety, 
virtue, morality and justice may be extensively 
spread over this vast Empire, and various vices | 
and immoralities exposed and proclaimed against, 
and that the knowledge of the blessed Truth, and 
of that salvation which comes by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, may be brought to those who are now 
totally ignorant of it. But in the prosecution of 
such a work, we are well aware that the jealousy 
of the clergy of the Greek Church should not 
be at all excited, and that no sentiments should 
be expressed in these lessons which might have 
that tendency. It is, therefore, intended that 
the simple language of Scripture only shall be 
brought forward, and having so far prepared our 
plan, we expect diligently to prosecute the 
work.” 

In carrying out this important concern, in 


which they were heartily joined by Dr. Pater- 
son and his wife, and both the Vennings, these 
devoted servants “ whilst closely engaged during 
the day,” in their Gospel labors, ‘spent parts 
of some nights”’ in preparing a series of Scrip- 
ture lessons of a very comprehensive charac- 


ter. For this purpose they “cut up several 
Bibles,* taking a verse here and another there, 








* The Editor has now before him, two of the 
identical French Bibles used on the above occasion. 
They are at present the property of Wilson Armis- 
tead, of Leeds, and are not without some historical 
interest: on the leaf before the title-page each has 
the following memorandum, signed by its former 
owner : 

‘*One of the Bibles out of which selected passages 
were cut, and first pasted on blank paper by Stephen 
Grellet and William Allen, when in Petersburg in the 
winter of 1818—1819, wherefrom lessons were print- 
ed for the use of the Russian Schools, and since 
adopted by the British and Foreign School Society, in 
London.”’ Samu. STANSFIELD. 

Dr. Paterson, in his interesting Reminiscenses of 
Bible Circulation, remarks: ‘‘ Prince Galitzin. was 
highly delighted with the work, and said that if our 
friends had done nothing else but this in Peters- 
burg, it was well worth while having come.”’ Dr. P. 
adds: ‘‘Though humble in appearance, it was in 
effect a truly great and blessed work. As far as the 
Old Testament was concerned, the translation into 
the modern Russian had to be made on purpose, 
into the language of the people; and to this day, 
with the exception of the Psalms, this is their only 
Bible. Blessed be God, it contains all the leading 
facts, and doctrines, and duties of Divine revelation. 
The child who thoroughly knows it, may truly be 
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and neatly pasting them in the book, arranged 
under different heads, so that it was obvious at 
first sight that the work contained nothing but 
Scripture.” These lessons were not only adopt- 
ed, by order of the Emperor, for the use of 
schools in Russia, but translated afterwards into 
many languages, and extensively used in differ- 
ent countries, leading the young to an acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures, which they 
could not easily have gained otherwise. 

“Ist of Second month. At one of our late 
visits to the Prince Alexander Galitzin, he 
related to us an interesting circumstance that 
occurred lately in Finland. Some children 
from seven to nine years of age, were so brought 
under the sensible influences of the Spirit of 
God, convincing them of their sins, that, on 
their going to or from school, they retired into 
the woods, and there put up their prayers to the 
Lord, with many tears. By degrees their num- 
ber increased. The parents of some of them 
tound them thus engaged, and with rebukes and 
stripes dispersed them; but the parents of 
others, who had noticed the increased sobriety 
and good behaviour of their children, encour- 
aged them to meet together in their houses, 
and not to go out into the woods. The children 
did so, and some of these parents, observing 
their religious tenderness, and hearing their 
solemn prayers to the Lord, the Redeemer and 
Saviour of sinners, felt themselves strong con- 
victions of sin. They joined their children in 
their devotions, and a great reform took place 
in that part of the country. This excited the 
angry feelings of the priest, who was a bad 
man, and a drunkard. He went to the magis- 
trate, to enter his complaints against both chil- 
dren and parents. The prosecution issued in 
their all being sent to prison. They had been 
some months in confinement, when the Prince 
Alexander Galitzin heard that children were in 
prison on account of religion. He thought it so 
strange an occurrence that he sent confidential 
persons to inquire into it. They found so 
much religious sensibility and tenderness in the 
children, that they were greatly surprised, 
especially at the simplicity with which they 
related how they had been brought. under 
trouble because of their sinful hearts, and how 
they had felt that they must pray to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who alone could forgive them and 
enable them to live in a state of acceptance be- 
fore God. Being inquired of, if their parents 
or others had not put them on doing this, they 
said that so far from that, they were afraid that 
their parents or any one else should know how 


said to ‘ know the Scriptures, which are able to make 
him wise unto salvation through faith in Christ 
Jesus.’ We all loved these good men. Certainly, 
like myself, they had come to Russia just at the 
right time. The way was not oyen sooner, either 
for prison or school plans, and a few years later it 
would have been shut. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands have profited by their plans.’’ 
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it was with them; that ‘they retired privately 
in the woods to pray and cry with tears unto the 
Lord. The parents also stated that the chil- 
dren had been the instruments of bringing 
them to a sense of their sinful lives, and to 
seek to the Lord that he might give them a new 
heart and pour forth his Spirit upon them. 
Moreover, it was found that the conduct of 
these people and children had been such during 
their imprisonment as to comport with their 
Christian profession. The prince ordered their 
release, and had the priest and magistrates 
severely reprimanded, and removed from their 
offices. The Emperor having heard of all this, 
and of the great sufferings to which these fami- 
lies are ‘reduced in consequence of their long 
imprisonment, which took place last year before 
harvest, ordered that all their losses should be 
liberally made up to them, making ample pro- 
vision also for their present support. The 
Prince told us of some other instances that 
occurred lately in Russia, of children who have 
been brought under the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and rendered instruments of good to 
their parents and others ; they felt it their filial 
duty so tenderly to plead with them, on account 
of their drunkenness, swearing, and other vicious 
habits, as to prevail upon them to forsake 
their evil ways.” 

Though the Emperor had returned to the 
But they 


capital, they had not yet seen him. 
had subsequently two interviews with him, and 
also spent some time with the Empress and the 


Empress Dowager. As the time of their de- 
parture drew near, they were indefatigable in 
the earnest pursuit of the object of their Gospel 
mission. Stephen Grellet goes on to say :— 

“10th of Second month, 1819. We have 
been several times with Count Miloradovitch, 
the Military Governor of several provinces. 

Having told us that the Countess Potozka 
desired to be acquainted with us, he accompanied 
us to her palace. Her principal residence is in 
the Crimea, where she has large estates, with 
a numerous population upon them. She has 
established schools among her people, and ap- 
pears to feel concerned for their moral and 
religious improvement. She has some know- 
ledge of our Christian principles, and told us 
that she has, for years, ceased to use formal 
prayers, but that she silently waits for qualifica- 
tion to approach the throne of grace, and to put 
up her prayers to the Lord, in whom is her 
only hope. She is in the frequent practice of 
religious retirement. It is on her grounds that 
John Howard was buried, near Kherson. He 
took the jail fever there, during his visits to 
the prisons. The Countess readily accepted 
some books we presented to her, treating of our 
principles. 

On our return to our lodgings we found a 
messenger from the Emperor waiting for us, 
with the information that he would receive a 
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visit from us at six this evening. At the hour 
appointed another messenger came to show us 
the way to the private apartments of the Em- 
peror. We found him alone, and he received 
us with great affability, ‘like old friends,’ he 
said. He made us sit down on a sofa on each 
side of him, and recurred feelingly to the visit 
we paid him in London, by which, he said, his 
mind was encouraged and strengthened, under 
the trying circumstances then attending him. 
He made many inquiries of a religious charae- 
ter, which evince his concern to obtain a savin 
knowledge of the blessed Truth; he has a g 
understanding of the Scriptures, and clear views 
of that ‘salvation which is through faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in whose grace and merits 
alone he trusts. The influence of the Holy 
Spirit is a subject on which he appears to de- 
light to dwell, being, as he calls it, one of the 
corner stones of the Christian religion; for if a 
man has not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his ; and if the things of God can only be known 
by the Spirit of God, then what hope of salva- 
tion can a man have who is destitute of or dis- 
regards that Spirit? He inquired of the na- 
ture of our various religious engagements since 
we have come into Russia, and in what state we 
had found the public establishments, particu- 
larly the prisons. We were glad to have the 
opportunity to acquaint him with the wretched 
situation of several of these, and of the poor- 
houses also. We alluded especially to the 
prison at Abo; we showed him the sketch, 
taken there, of a man with his fetters upon him. 
The Emperor was much affected, and said, 
‘These things ought not to be; they shall not 
continue so.’ We also represented the case of 
the man there who had borne these heavy 
chains eighteen years, for having threatened, in 
an unguarded moment, to strike his mother. The 
Emperor appears to be much interested in the 
subject of public education; we therefore told 
him of the visit we made to the Lancastrian 
school, and how greatly pained we had been in 
noticing there, and at the printing office, that 
their lessons were a selection of sentiments 
calculated to demoralize the people, and bring 
them into a far worse state than that in which 
their ignorance places them at present ; that, on 
this account we had been induced to begin to 
prepare a selection from the Scriptures, under 
the name of ‘ Scripture Lessons ;’ we then gave 
him a brief outline of the contents of the little 
work. The Emperor remained a few moments 
absorbed in deep thoughtfulness, and then said, 
‘You have done the very thing that I was 
anxious should be done; I had for a long time 
been contemplating how that mighty engine, 
general public education, might be used for the 
promotion of the kingdom of Christ, by bringing 
the people to the knowledge of the dear Re- 
deemer, and to the practice of Christian virtues ; | 
send me immediately what you have prepared.’ 
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The Emperor spoke in strong terms of bis 
regard for Daniel Wheeler, and considered his 
coming to Russia as a blessing to the people. 
‘ It was not,’ he said, ‘ the cultivation of morass- 
es, nor any outward object, that led me to 
wish to have some of your Friends come and 
settle here ; but a desire that, by their genuine 
piety and uprightness in life and conversation, 
an example may be set before my people for 
them to imitate, and your friend Wheeler sets 
such an example.’ After this, he said, ‘ Before 
we separate for the present, let us spend a short 
time. in religious retirement together. We 
were disposed to do so, for we felt the Lord’s 
presence and power very near ; we continued for 
a time in solemn silence; our spirits were con- 
trited together :—after awhile, feeling my mind 
clothed with the spirit of prayer and supplica- 
tion, 1 bowed before the Divine Majesty on my 
knees ; the Emperor kneeled by my side; we 
had a humbling and grateful sense that the 
Lord condescended graciously to hear our pray- 
ers ; we continued a short time in silence after- 
wards,—when we retired, the Emperor express- 
ing a desire shortly to be with us again. We 
were about two hours with him.” 

(To be continued.) 
snieeiblliiidab ata 


From the British and the London Friend. 


THOUGHTS ON TESTIMONIES FOR DECEASED 
MINISTERS. 


George Fox’s great and prominent testimony, 
was to the teaching of the Spirit of Christ, and 
the object of his ministry to turn people away 
from an undue dependence on human and 
instrumental guidance and instruction, to Him 


who teacheth as never man taught. To this 
testimony many gave heed, and were gathered 
into a professedly Christian church, holding 
forth to the world the spirituality of the gospel 
dispensation, and willing to seal their testimony 
with their lives. 

It was under a sense of this dedication of 
heart and spirit, that Friends, in their day of 
persecution and suffering, were induced to per- 
petuate the remembrance of faithful ministers, 
that others might be encouraged thereby ; and 
with this view, testimonies to the deceased were 
drawn up and approved by the Society ; but, in 
the natural tendency of the human mind to lean 
upon outward help, to build upon another man’s 
foundation, or, in the words of the apostle, “ to 
boast in another man’s line of things made 
ready to our hand,” it seems to me, that the 

eat and leading doctrine of the supreme 
.authority of Christ and his teaching, though 
strongly advocated, was soon in some degree 
departed from in practice—highly gifted and 
dignified instruments being permitted to hold a 
_place in the minds of their friends and to re- 
ceive an amount of homage hardly consistent 
with this precious doctrine 
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If we read some of the private testimonies of 
earlier times concerning deceased ministers, we 
shall see frequent evidences of this, and indeed, 
in many of the testimonies given forth and 
endorsed by the Society, there is an exhibition 
of the favorable points of character, and too little 
notice of that weakness and infirmity, which 
pertains to the earthen vessel, and which minis- 
ters themselves are often so deeply sensible of, 
as well as many of those most intimately con- 
nected with them. Thus they become in some 
measure one-sided pictures, so nearly approach- 
ing a perfect standard, that tenderly visited 
minds imbued with the love of Jesus, yet sensi- 
ble of their own short-comings, suffer discour- 
agement, and are-perhaps ready to say, ‘It is 
too wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it.” ; 

And as it regards ministers themselves, who, 
when they have done all, are but unprofitable 
servants, is it good or wholesome, that there 
should exist the prospective knowledge of a 
testimony to be issued and circulated through- 
out the length and breadth of the land? 

1 am well assured that many dear and lowly 
servants of the Lord may never suffer from this 
knowledge, and indeed that it may scarcely 
occur to them; but that it is injurious to some 
minds I am inclined to believe. 

Anything which needlessly divides a religious 
Society into classes, which erects a barrier be- 
tween young and old, whether in age or experi- 
ence, or which at all, however indirectly, im- 
plies the assumption, “I am holier than thou,” 
should be looked at with a jealous eye. 

More might be said on the inexpediency, as 
I apprehend, of this long existing practice, but 
let us now view it on the ground of principle. 

As a Society which owns no hierarchy, no 
human priesthood, no head of the church but 
Christ alone, we should do well to remember, 
that we have no such testimonies respecting the 
immediate followers of the Lord. We have 
their testimony for Him and ¢o their own deep 
unworthiness, their weakness and imperfections, 
and His power and glory; Paul himself declar- 
ing, that he was not meet to be called an apos- 
tle, shrinking, we may well believe, from any 
homage even from those most dear to him, 
which might divert the mind from Christ, the 
pure and perfect pattern, the root and offspring 
of David, the bright and morning star. 

Let us calmly and without prejudice look at 
this interesting subject, and at what it involves. 
Let us consider whether religious biography 
(perhaps the most instructive of all literature) 
would not be better left in private hands, rather 
than to form a part of church arrangement, and 
whether we have not departed a little trom the 
doctrine and practice of the church in its purest 
state, whether we regard it in the days of the 
apostles, or in connection with the mission of 
that very remarkable man (George Fox) who 
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declared with promptitude and with true humil- 
ity, “ We are nothing, Christ is all.” 

And lastly, while following the faith of these 
dear departed laborers in the vineyard of their 
Lord, let us ever “remember the end of their 
conversation, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday 
and to-day, and forever.” 

JONATHAN GRUBB. 

Sudbury, 3d Month 28th, 1861. 


niles 
AN EPISTLE 


From our Yearly Meeting, held in Philadelphia, by 
adjournments from the 20th of the 4th mo. to the 
25th of the same, inclusive, 1812, expressive of 
an exercise which arose and spread in this meet- 
ing, which is affectionately recommended to the 
serious consideration of all our members. 


Dear Friends,—Having at the present season 
renewedly felt that the testimony we hold 
against wars and fightings is of very great im- 
portance, not only as it relates to ourselves and 
our country, but also as it regards the great 
family of mankind; it has appeared a duty to 
address you on this very interesting subject. 
If, for a special purpose, we are separated from 
many others who profess the name of Christ, 
and if this purpose be, that we might show forth 
by an innocent non-resisting spirit, the redeem- 
ing power of the principle of truth, we are 
placed in a very responsible station ; and to fulfil 
the duties thereof, we must carefully attend to 
the charge of our blessed Lord, “‘ What I say 
unto you, [ say uuto all, Watch.” Here, as our 
own spirits resignedly submit to the influences 
of the Divine Spirit, we learn obedience to his 
blessed will; and until we experience this, we 
cannot expect to be as lights in the world, nor 
will it be possible to manifest in life and prac- 
tice that we are made free from that spirit 
which stands in opposition to the peaceable 
government of Christ. By the testimony of 
those who have been thus instructed and dis- 
ciplined, we find they could rejoice that they 
were counted worthy to suffer fur his name; 
they knew him to be their all in all, and there- 
fore as they were quickened and actuated by 
his Spirit, all worldly objects and interests were 
held in a state of subserviency or secondary 
point of view. Such dedicated followers abid- 
ing in the meekness and gentleness of their 
- heavenly Leader, the tenor of their lives and 
doctrines bore a constant and firm testimony 
against the corruptions consequent upon the in- 
dulgence of the fallen will and wisdom of man. 
The apostle James, who was fully acquainted 
with the root and origin of wars and fightings, 
thus clearly points it ouat—‘ From whence come 
wars and fightings? come they not hence, even 
of your lusts ?” 

Among our worthy predecessors there were 
many witnesses to the truth of this testimony of | 
the apostle, who, knowing that this scourge of 
mankind was an evil produced by a practical 
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conformity to fallen nature, were fervently en- 
gaged to hold up the light of the Gospel as an 
infallible guide, and the only means whereby 
we might individually experience the blessed 
reign of the Messiah in ourselves, and be thereby 
instrumental in hastening the coming of that 
day spoken of by the prophets Isaiah and 
Micah, when nation should not lift up sword 
against nation, nor the people learn war any 
more. 

May Friends then everywhere show that they 
are walking by the same rule and minding the 
same thing; thus strength will be experienced 
to keep upon the immovable foundation, the 
corner-stone, elect and precious, which God 
hath laid in Zion. 

Hence through condescending goodness we 
shall have a right understanding of, and be 
enabled to derive confidence from, the injune- 
tion of our blessed Lord, “When ye hear of 
wars and rumors of wars, see that ye be not 
troubled.” 

When a union is gained with our Holy Head, 
our hearts become enlarged in love to each 
other, and even in the transaction of the con- 
cerns of this world we receive a qualification 
to evince that we are not in bondage to those 
contracted dispositions which, if indulged, al- 
ways exact the uttermost farthing. 

For want of the attainment of freedom from 
the government of our selfish dispositions, there 
is reason to fear that some amongst us have 
fallen into strife and contention about worldly 
interest, which have had a tendency to wound 
their profession, and lessen their qualification to 
bear an availing testimony to the precious prin- 
ciple of peace and love. 

The exercise which has prevailed among us 
appearing to besoin unison with that of our 
ancient friends and predecessors in the truth, 
extracts from some of their writings are intro- 
duced, as adapted to the present state of our 
religious Society, viz. :— 

‘‘And when you see divisions, and parties, 
and rendings in the bowels of nations, and rumer, 
and tempests in the minds of the people, then 
take heed of being moved to this party, or to 
that party, or giving your strength to this or 
that, or counselling this way or that way, but 
stand single to the truth of God, in which 
neither war, rént, nor division is; and take heed 
of that part in any of you, which trusts and 
relies upon any sort of the men of this world, 
in the day of their prosperity; for the same 
party will bring you to suffer with them in the 
time of their adversity, which will not be long 
after ; for stability in that ground there will be 
none: but when they shall say, come join with 
us in this or that, remember you are joined to 
the Lord by his pure spirit, to walk with him 
in peace and righteousness, and you feeling 
this, this gathers out of all bustlings, and 
noises, and parties, and tumults, and leads you - 
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to exalt the standard of truth and righteousness, 
in an innocent conversation, to see who will 
flow unto that; and this shall be a refuge for 
many of the weary, tossed, and afflicted ones in 
those days, and a shelter for many whose day is 
not yet over. 

“Tn the primitive times, it is said, they took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods, knowing 
that they had in heaven a far more enduring sub- 
stance. Let this heavenly inheritance be set 
before your eyes, that so you may not look upon 
the loss of goods or loss of liberty, to be such 
grievous and insupportable exercises, as there- 
fore to let fall any branch of our testimony 
Christ has called us to bear. 

“ Finally, brethren, in all things approve your- 
selves the servants of God, and one of another, 
in the free spirit of righteousness and peace, 
that so the dominion which ye have obtained 
through faith and patience, ye may still keep and 
hold in the name and power of the Lord God, 
over all powers and spirits whatsoever that are 
not of this holy and heavenly fellowship in the 
free spirit of peace and brotherly love, whether 
they appear as open enemies or pretended 
friends to the truth, that none of you may be 
moved with fear of the one, or be deceived, en- 
tangled, or defiled by the other, but may grow 
and prosper in the nobility of that holy royal 
seed which never bowed to deceit nor to the 
unrighteousness that is in the world, but was, 
and is, and is to come, a judge and condemner 
of it all.” 

Now, dear friends, seeing that the truth is 
unchangeable, and is seeking to gather us into 
a union with its blessed nature, that as it is one 
we also may be one, keep close to its guidance, 
and carefully cherish its smallest intimations in 
the mind, for in it is hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 

In the love of the Gospel we salute you, and 
are your friends. 

Signed on behalf of the meeting, 

JoHN Cox, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 


For Friends’ Review. 


SELECTIONS BY N. Y. 


The truth of the following incident narrated 
in “ The Leisure Hour,” of last month, is well 
attested. 

“ T have been asailor for many years, and have 
served in both the naval and merchant services ; 
in the latter service I filled the position of chief 
officer on board a large vessel in old Calabar, on 
the coast of Africa, at a time when‘ Yellow 
Jack’ (fever) was committing fearful ravages 
amongst our poor fellows. It was my melan- 
choly duty to go down each morning to the 
lower deck to see if any had died during 
the previous night. On one occasion I was ful- 
filling this sad but necessary duty, and after 
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p»ssing from hammock to hammock on that 
portion of the deck appropriated to the sick, I 
was grasped by a cold hand, and, turning, I be- 
held a dying shipmate, for whom no earthly 
hope could be entertained. 

With great effort he was able to address me, 
and in a tone of voice so unearthy and pitiful as 
even to arrest and rivet the attention of many 
sufferers around him, he said, ‘ Oh sir, let some 
ove read the Bible to me, for I am dying ; if you 
pass the word, surely some one will have a 
Bible.’ I immediately did so, but not a single 
seaman in the ship had a Bible. However, 
a little boy, who was an apprentice on board, 
came up to me and_ said, ‘Sir, I have a Bible 
in my chest in the half-deck, and I will bring 
it and read for poor Richards, if you will allow 
me.’ 
‘God bless you, my boy,’ said the dying man, 
as I gave him the order to bring the Bible. 
During the time the little boy was bringing it, 
many of the sailors and Kroo-men collected 
round the hammock of the dying man. They did 
not come to see the poor man die, for the sight 
of death there was a daily occurrence ; it was, as 
one of the Kroo-boys expressed it, to see what 
‘dem good book do for poor massa Richie dat 
time he no ketchy toder place.’ The appren- 
tice returned in a few minutes, holding in his 
hand a small Bible ; he came close to the dying 
man, and having opened the Bible at the third 
chapter of the gospel of St. John, he read these 
words,—‘ God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ All our attention was fixed on the dying 
man while these words were solemnly and 
quietly read. His countenance displayed the 
most anxious and earnest gaze I ever saw. The 
little boy was continuing to read when he was 
interrupted by the voice of Richards, exclaim- 
ing in a loud and excited tone, ‘Stop, my boy, 
stop, read that again ;’ and again the boy read 
the words, ‘ God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ And again he was interrupted a second, 
a third, and a fourth time by the dying request, 
‘Stop, my boy, stop, and read that again,’ until 
he learned by heart these precious words, and the 
departing spirit, till it was emancipated from its 
earthly tabernacle, was employed in faintly 
articulating the sacred text, on which I believe 
it was enabled with true faith to rest. 

After a short pause J looked around and 
beheld the tears rolling down many a weather- 
beaten face, and observed even the dark counte- 
nances of the Kroo-men to turn pale. This 
pause was disturbed by a Kroo-man looking into 
our faces, and saying, ‘Whitey man he cry when 
him broder die happy and go for toder place.’ 
It is difficult, and | may say impossible, to de- 
scribe the solemn impressive awe which per- 
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vaded the whole circle from the time the Bible 
was introduced. It made a lasting impression 
upon myself, which was considerably increased 
in intensity when I afterwards learned that that 
Bible was the gift of a widowed mother to her 
only child, on his parting with herat Liverpool. 
Often, months after, when keeping my watch 
and walking the deck, that entire scene came 
before me; and my heart is now anxious to 
testify how God hath mercifully dealt with my 
soul in conversion through this incident, and by 
the power of his grace on these words, ‘ God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ 

This narrative affords an instance of what one 
single copy of the Bible may achieve, when the 
blessing of God attends its reading. The day 
of the great assize alone will tell how much 
good the reading of that text, so singularly 
chosen by the Spirit’s teaching and direction, will 
have accomplished upon others who were im- 
pressed, and have been lost sight of by the 
writer.” 


9 _____—_ 
GRINDING AT THE MILL. 


It is a little remarkable that although the 
practice of grinding corn by a hand-mill, to 
which the sacred writers so often allude, is still 
very common in Syria, I yet witnessed but one 
instance of it. This was at Jenin, on the border 
of the plain of Esdraelon. In the court of one 
of the houses of this village I saw two young 
women sitting on the ground, engaged in this 
mode of grinding. The mill consisted of two 
stones, the upper one circular, the lower one 
partly so, with a projection on one side, two or 
three inches long, slanting downward, and 
scooped out so as to carry off the meal. The 
lower stone had an iron pivot (I think it was) ex- 
tending from its centre through a hole in the 
centre of the upper stone. An upright handle 
was fixed in a socket near the edge of the up- 
per stone, and both the women, taking hold of 
this handle, whirled the stone round and round 
with great rapidity. One of them every now 
and then dropped a handful of grain into the 
hole at the centre of the upper stone. Per- 
ceiving my curiosity, they stopped the motion 
of the mill, and, taking off the upper stone from 
the lower, afforded me a view of the inside. I 
found that the surface of the stones where they 
came in contact was very rough, marked with 
indentations for the purpose of crushing the grain 
more effectually. At an earlier stage of my 
journey, at Pompeii in Italy, I had seen a pair 
of mill-stones, entirely similar to these in the 
East. They were in the house known among 
the ruins there as the house of the baker, oceu- 
pying, in all probability, the very spot where 
they stood on the day when the eruption of Ve- 
suvius buried up that ill-fated city. 
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The labor of grinding at such mills is still 
performed for the most part by females, as is 
implied in the Saviour’s declaration : “ Two wo- 
men shall be grinding at the mill ; the one shall 
be taken and the other left.” It was impossible 
to look at two persons sitting like those females 
by the side of each other, and engaged in the 
same occupation, without feeling how forcibly 
that language must have conveyed to Christ’s 
hearers the intended idea of the suddenness of 
the destruction which was about to burst on Ju- 
dea, and of the difficulty and uncertainty, in the 
case of each individual, of his effectiag his es- 
cape from it. 

The time of grinding is regulated by the wants 
of the family ; hence, though it may occur at 
other times, it takes place usually at early dawn, 
in preparation for the morning meal, and, for a 
similar reason, at the close of the day. I was 
saying, in the house of a resident at Jerusalem, 
that | was disappointed in not having seen, as 
yet, the eastern mill in use. “If you will come 
at sun-down,” he replied, “ you can satisfy that 
desire ; you will see and hear the women grind- 
ing all around us.” His house was on tbe hill 
Bezetha, where the unoccupied ground allows 
the people to come abroad and perform such la- 
bor in the open air. 

The operation of grinding is attended not only 
with the noise occasioned by the grating of the 
stones, but often by that of the singing, or, as 
we might call it quite as properly, the shrieking 
of the women who grind. Various travellers tes- 
tify to the fact of its being common for them to 
accompany their occupations with a song. 

Hence, as the recurrence of the noise of the 
hand-mill at the proper hours is one of the char- 
acteristics of an inhabited, flourishing village ; 
so, on the contrary, the cessation of this noise is 
mentioned in the Scriptures as one of the things 
which mark most impressively the solitude of a 
place given up to desertion and ruin. Thus, in 
Jeremiah xxv., 10, 11, God threatens to take 
from the Jews 
‘*The voice of mirth, and the voice of gladness, 

The voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of the 
bride, 

The sound of the mill-stones, and the light of the 
candle : 

And the whole land shall be a desolation and an as- 
tonishment.’’ 


The writer of the Apocalypse (xviii., 22) an- 
nounces the fall of the mystical Babylon in 
similar terms: ‘The voice of harpers and mu- 
sicians, and of pipers and trumpeters, shall be 
heard no more in thee; and no crafstman, of 
whatsoever craft, shall be found any more in 
thee; and the sound of a mill-stone shall be 
heard no more at all in thee.” 

It is evident that no family could well dis- 
pense with so necessary an article as the wmill- 
stone. Ifdeprived of this, they would be put 
to the greatest inconvenience in preparing their 
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daily food. Hence we see the humanity of the 
Hebrew lawgiver, who enacted that “no man 
should take the upper or nether mill-stone as a 
pledge ; for he taketh a man’s life in pledge.” 
(Deuteronomy xxiv., 6.) 

The common mill-stone rarely exceeds two 
feet in diameter, and hence its size fitted it to be 
used as an instrument of punishment. It was 
sometimes fastened to the necks of criminals 
who were to be drowned. To this use of it the 
passage (Mark ix., 42) alludes, which says: 
Sooner than “ offend one of these little ones, it 
were better for a man that a mill-stone were 
hanged about his neck, and he were cast into the 
sea.” See also Matthew xviii, 6; and Luke xvii, 2. 
It is said that this mode of execution has not be- 
come obsolete in the East. 

As those who grind have the mill before them, 
it becomes natural, in describing their position 
with reference to the mill, to speak of their be- 
ing behind it. This explains the otherwise 
singular expression in Exodus xi., 5. It is 
said there that the pestilence which was to be 
sent on the Egyptians should “ destroy from the 
first-boru of Pharaoh that sitteth upon his 
throne, even unto the first-born of the maid- 
servant that is behind the mill.” 

It is said in Judges xvi., 21, that the Philis- 
tines “ put out the eyes of Samson, and made 
him grind in the prison house ;”’ that is, he was 
confined in prison, and required to grind there, 
by turning a hand-mill, such as I have described 
above. A more degrading labor could not have 
been imposed on him; and it was chosen for 
that very reason. He who had been the hero of 
Israel, who had possessed the strength of a giant, 
was compelled to sit on the ground and grind 
corn, for his insulting foes, like a woman or a 
slave. Some persons entertain the grotesque 
idea that Samson was put into a harness, like a 
horse, and made to grind in some sort of a tread- 
mill.— Hackett. 































The committee in relation to the position of 
Friends in Virginia, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, though feeling much sympathy with 
them in their present difficulties and trials, were 
not in possession of sufficient information to 
enable them to recommend to the Yearly Meet- 
ing any specific action at this time. The sub- 
ject was referred to the careful attention of the 
Representative Meeting. 

On consideration of the subject brought up 
from Yonge Street Quarterly Meeting, it was 
concluded to dismiss it from the minutes—as it 
was not the judgment of the committee that 
either of the proposed changes could be advan- 
tageously made. 

The committee appointed for that purpose 
offered selections from the Episties received 
from other Yearly Meetings, which were direct- 
ed to be printed with the minutes, for the bene- 
fit of absent members. 

The consideration of the proposal from But- 
ternuts Quarterly Meeting, resulted in the con- 
clusion by the Yearly Meeting, that it did not 
seem needful to make the proposed changes in 
the Discipline. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting appended to its 
Epistle the information, that the five Quarterly 
Meetings in Iowa had united in the request to be 
organized as a Yearly Meeting, and that its 
committee had visited those meetings, and made 
a favorable report, on consideration of which it 
has been concluded to establish the proposed 
Yearly Meeting in Iowa, to be opened in the 
year 1863, if approved by the other Yearly 
Mectings, and requesting their judgment in the 
ease. The subject claiming the serious attention 
of this meeting was united with, and this infor- 
mation was directed to be communicated to 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Essays of Epistles to the several Yearly 
Meetings, including Philadelphia, were read and 
adopted with much unanimity. A visit was 
then received from two women Friends, both of 
whom were earnestly and acceptably engaged in 
testimony and supplication. 

After an interval of sclemn silence, the closing 
minute was read, and the mecting adjourned at 
a late hour on Third-day afternoon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 15, 1861. 


New York Yearty MEetina.— Concluded. 
—lIn our last number we gave a brief sketch of 
the proceedings of this meeting as far as Second- 
day morning inclusive. The afternoon sitting 
of that day was mostly occupied with the re- 
maining queries and answers. 

Third-day, 6th mo. 4th. In the morning 
sitting our friend John Hodgkin opened a con- 
cern to visit the women’s meeting, and proposed 
to do so at the opening of their afternoon session, 
which was united with. 





EPISTLE oF 1812.—We are indebted to a 
friend for a copy of an Epistle issued by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting to its members during 
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the war with Great Britain in 1812; and as 
much of it is applicable to our present condition, 
and the whole may be read with profit and en- 
couragement in this day of commotion in the 
land, and of some perplexity in our own So- 
ciety, it is laid before our readers this week. 
a 

sex~ Our Subscribers will notice that their 
papers are now directed to them with a printed 
label, which contains their name and several 
figures denoting the time to which their sub- 
scriptions are paid. 

Thus, 8 31 61 represents the end of the 
present volume,—reading “8th month 31st, 
1861,”—the day on which the last number of 
In the same way 9 | 60 
represents the end of vol. 13; 9 3 59 the end 
of vol. 12; and subscriptions ending in the 


the volume is issued. 


course of any volume are marked in a similar 
Each subscriber can thus see at a 
glance, every week, to what time his dues have 
been paid. Whenever a payment is made to us, 
the figures are changed correspondingly. This 
plan of directing papers, and keeping the 
account of payments, is now used by a large 
number of publishers; and with a similar ex- 
planation to this, they make the printed labels 


manner. 


serve as bills and receipts, dispensing with any | 


others. 


addition, that the subscriber gets 52 receipts in 
the year. 


A special act of Congress has been passed, to 
legalize the addition of dates to the addresses, 


as above described. 


——-—9— -—___ 


Diep, in New Bedford, Mass., on the 27th of Fourth 
month last, James TuornTon, in the 64th year of his 


age ; a member of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. 
Quiet and retiring in his disposition and habits, 


with simple, yet pure and elevated tastes, he largely 


enjoyed the regard and esteem of the community. 





the 27th year of his age. 


ple, and publicly to call upon his God. 





This mode of acknowledging payment 
is considered as complete as any other, with this 


, on the 28th of Third month last, Josuva 
Harnaway, son of Caleb and Rachel Hathaway, in 
He was an esteemed mem- 
ber of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, Huron Co., Ohio. 

This dearly beloved friend, through the efficacy of 
divine grace, was favored to turn his back upon the 
world, and to set his affections on things above; to 
own his Saviour in the assemblies of the Lord’s peo- | 
In meek- 
ness and humility, we believe, he fully submitted other, 
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He bore a painful illness with Christian fortitude 
and patience, being fully resigned to the Lord’s will. 
When inquired of in regard to his future prospect, 
he meekly and modestly replied, ‘‘I believe I have 
a hope, not through any merits of my own, but it is 
all through mercy.’”? As death drew near he was 
often heard in fervent supplication, also at times 
imparted sweet counsel to some who came to see 
him. Though his bodily strength was greatly ex- 
hausted, his mind remained clear to the last. He 
was favored with a legacy of love for all; thus his 
sun set in brightness, leaving a consoling evidence 
that his end was peace. 


Diep, in Blackstone, Massachusetts, on the 18th 
of the 4th mo. last, Racnen A., wife of Richard 
Battey, aged 57 years 8 months and 16 days; a 
member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, R. I. 

She was a useful member of Society, having for a 
number of years served the meeting in the important 
station of overseer. She endured forseveral months 
a distressing and painful illness with patience and 
resignation to the Divine will. For some time be- 
fore her decease she was deprived of speech, but 
while favored with articulation said she was resigned 
and willing to go, earnestly desiring that when the 
time came she might have an easy passage, which 
in great mercy was granted her. 


——__—_ _-+~or—— 





GEORGE FOX. 


How in all things he acquitted himself like a 
man, yea, a strong man, a new and heavenly- 
minded man, a divine and a naturalist, and all 
of God Almighty’s making. I have been sur- 
prised at his questions and answers in natural 
things; that whilst he was ignorant of useless 
— sophistical science, he had in him the 
grounds of useful and commendable knowledge, 
and cherished it everywhere ; civil .beyond all 
forms of breeding, in his behaviour ; very tem- 
perate, eating little, and sleeping less, though a 
bulky person.— Wm: Penn. 


—_—_>-—<9 > —_____ 


Narratives exemplifying the Conduct of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Ireland, during the Rebel- 
lion of the year 1798. 


State of the Society of Friends, previous to, and during, 
the Rebellion. 


(Continued from page 635.) 


The events which have just been noticed, as 
far as they relate to the Society of Friends, may 
be considered rather of a domestic nature, con- 
cerning only one or two families. It may now, 
| therefore, be proper to say a few words as to the 
situation of its members in the quarter where 

the individual, so often alluded to, resided, with 
| Tespect to the perf»rmance of their religious 
‘duties. In this part of the country, notwith- 
standing some of the members of the same 
Meeting were several miles distant from each 
they did not suffer their perplexities at 








! 


his neck to the yoke of Christ, and found it to be, home to interfere with the sacred duty of reli- 


easy, and its burthen light. 


\time. 


He forsook the vain gious worship abroad, or to prevent them from 
fashions of the world, and became a plain cross- ' 8 P ; P 
bearing Friend, and enlisted heartily as a soldier of 
Christ ; thus performing his day’s work in the day 


5 . 
traversing the country, filled with armed men, 


amidst dangers, if possible, still greater than 
{those they had left, in order that they might 
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assemble together for this solemn purpose. As the following was to be the day of public 
Consequently, in going to, and returning from’ worship, the heads of the family were brought 
their meetings, they had to encounter many, under deep mental exercise, accompanied with 
difficulties, besides the struggle between their! fervent prayers that they might be enabled to 
faith and their natural fears, in leaving their} come to a right determination, in this awful 
houses and property a prey, perhaps, to pillage, | conflict between their duty and their apprehen- 
or to the flames, during their absence. Human|sions for the safety of their family. 





prudence, it is likely, would have induced them, 
in such an awful extremity, to remain at home 
and to look after their outward affairs ; but the 
sense of what they owed to their Maker, and to 
the Society of which they were members, in 
many instances, overbalanced these selfish con- 
siderations ; and, it appeared that in most cases 
they left behind them a better care-taker than 
human prudence. 

Most of the horses being taken from them, 
the members of that particular meeting had fre- 
quently to walk to their place of worship. The 
first time they did so, some of them met a man 
of very terrible character, who had killed a 
neighbor in Ferns a day or two before. He 
was, however, friendly in his behaviour to 


them, and even offered to have them carried to | 


their meeting. But, though they acknowledged 
his civility, they did not accept his offer, pur- 
suing their journey on foot six Irish miles. 
Parties of these people often met with the 
Friends going to and returning from their meet- 
ing, and they were sometimes very inquisitive to 
know whence they came, and whither they were 
going ; but none of them offered any molesta- 
tion, except at one time, when several Friends 
were passing to meeting through Camolin, (a 
neighboring village,) with & horse belonging to 


On collecting the individuals together, with a 
degree of humble confidence that best direction 
might be afforded, after a little solemn retire- 
ment, they laid the matter before their chil- 
dren. The noble and intrepid language of the 
eldest son, then a very young man, on this 
memorable occasion, is worthy of being recorded. 
“Father,” he said, “ rejoice, that we are found 
worthy to suffer.” His parents were much affected, 
and their minds so much strengthened in conse- 
quence, that they immediately concluded to 
attend their meeting the sext day. In the 
morning, they proceeded to their place of wor- 
ship accordingly, without seeking to avoid the 
armed insurgents by going through the fields ; 
but, keeping the public high road, they were 
permitted to accomplish their purpose in safety ; 
and expressed the satisfaction they felt in hay- 
ing thus fulfilled what they considered to be 
their duty. ‘They were not then apprised of the 
circumstance, which had in the meanwhile oc- 
curred, viz., that the king’s army had entered 
that part of the country, which disconcerted the 
plans of the insurgents, so that they were pre- 
vented from carrying their wicked designs into 
execution. 

The father of another large and respectable 
family of the Society, living about a mile from 


one, and a jaunting car to another. A great| the last-mentioned, though he was often threat- 


number of United Men being in the street, and | ened and advised by a priest and others to stay 
conversing about the Society, one of them said, | at home for some time, or at least to go by some 
“Tt was the last time the Quakers should ever | private way, did not feel that it would be right 


go that road.” After the latter had passed|to go to his meeting by any other than the 


the crowd, a shot was fired, apparently to alarm 
them. The horse took fright and broke the traces, 
an inconvenience they remedied as well as they 
were able, and afterwards proceeded quietly to 
their meeting-place. It was a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that before the next meeting-day 


came round in regular course, the power of 


these misguided men was overthrown. 

In other parts of the county of Wexford, some 
of the members of the Society, having been ob- 
served by the United Men to persevere in at- 
tending their places of religious worship, not- 
withstanding the threats and opposition they 
experienced, became objects of their ill will in 
consequence, and were apprised that if they 
persisted, they should be dragged to the altar 
of a chapel near which they passed, and suffer 
the penalty of their obstinacy. One family, in 
particular, received notice, that unless they 
gave up the attendance of meetings, and united 
in the Roman Uatholic forms of worship, they 
should individually be put to death, and their 
house should be burned. 





usual way, along the high road, through the 
town of Taghmon, which was inhabited almost 
entirely by persons supposed to be friendly to 
the United Irishmen. Some of these were 
heard to say of the Friends: “‘ They even dare 
us by going through the streets, but they shall 
not go long;’’ and they used many threats both 
by words and actions to intimidate the family. 
The daughters of this Friend, who were deli- 
cately brought up, sometimes walked to and 
from the meeting-place at Forrest, in the county 
of Wexford, about four Irish miles distant, 
without any male attendant, and experienced no 
molestation, in the very height of the commo- 
tions. The horses of most Friends having been 
taken away, the parents of the young women, 
being aged, were unable to accompany them. 
On one of these occasions, having been more 
than usually threatened, they remarked that a 
strange dog, which they could not recollect to 
have ever seen before, followed, or rather ac- 
companied them home, as an escort for some 
miles; and, on seeing them safe to the house, 
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which he could not be prevailed upon to enter, 
left them. 

Amongst the various menaces that were used 
to alarm the Society, some of the United Irish- 
men spoke ‘‘ of converting the Quaker’s meeting 
at Forrest into a Romish chapel :” and two boys 
were heard to say that ‘‘ they would’ burn the 
Quakers in their place of worship the next 
meeting day,” according to a plot which had 
been laid in Taghmon. A member of that 
meeting, residing near, was also informed that 
the meeting house should be burned ; and that 
he and his large family should be destroyed if 
he attempted to go there again; and in order to 
intimidate him the more, a blunderbuss was 
presented at him. Another Friend was also 
told by a woman, that she heard several persons 
declare, on the very day the rebels were driven 
out of their camp near Ross, “ that the Quakers 
should never meet again at their meeting house 
in Forrest.” Thus it appears that the same 
threat was held out to many families. 

It is worthy, however, of notice, that notwith- 
standing individuals and whole families were thus 
threatened, in different places, few were deter- 
red from the steady pursuit of what they con- 
sidered to be the path of religious duty: and 
the fact is to be recorded as a monument, not 
to their praise, but to the mercy of that Provi- 
dence which watches over the weakest of his 
children who trust in him, that all the machi- 
nations and evil designs of their enemies, in this 
as in other instances, were signally confounded ; 
for on the very evening previous to the next 
meeting day at Forrest, when so many were to 
be devoted to destruction, and their houses to 
the flames, the power of the United Irishmen 
was overthrown by a decisive battle near Vine- 
gar Hill. Accordingly, in the morning of the 
day appointed for public worship, when the 
Friends met together as usual, numbers of these 
misguided people, who had been calculating on 
the posses-ion of power to effect their own cruel 
ends—a power they seemed incapable of using 
but for the degradation and misery of their fel- 
low-creatures—instead of carrying their designs 
Into execution, which there were no outward 
means at the time in that part to prevent, were 
actually assembled about the door and windows 
of the meeting-house, not as a building doomed 
with its inmates to destruction, but as a place 
of safety to themselves ; and remained there till 
the meeting concluded, and the Friends had 
withdrawn. 

It is not to be supposed that Forrest was the 
only meeting where such circumstances occurred 
—of malignant threats appalling to human na- 
ture, on one side, and of unshaken firmness in 
the support of religious testimonies on the other. 
The members of Cooladine and Enniscorthy 
meetings in the same county, were placed nearly 
in the same predicament with those of Forrest. 
They were threatened ; and though some of them 
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had to lament the loss of their property, and the 


destruction even of their houses, in the indis- 
criminate devastation, yet the threats of per- 
sonal violence to them were found to be impo- 
tent, and their lives were providentially pre- 
served. 

The United Men told a Friend of Cooladine, 
that “if the Quakers ever attempted to meet 
again in the meeting-house there, it should be 
burned.” 

When the town of Enniscorthy was in pos- 
session of the rebels, the time of holding the 
Monthly Meeting there had arrived ; and differ- 
ent members of the particular Meetings com- 
posing it, except of Ross, which was then in a 
state of siege, prepared to attend it. Some 
came from Ferns, Cooladine, and Balanclay. 
Although their horses were taken from some 
Friends, on the road, by patrols from the Rebel 
camp at Vinegar Hill, they were not them- 
selves prevented from pursuing their journey on 
foot many miles; and they entered Enniscorthy, 
scarcely knowing whether they would be per- 
mitted to go to their meeting-house or not, and 
almost doubting whether they should find it 
standing. They were, however, enabled to hold 
their meeting for worship; but were much 
interrupted by persous walking and making a 
noise in a loft or gallery adjoining, who, after a 
while, went away. It appeared that these per- 
sons came with a malicious design, but that 
they were prevented from carrying it into execu- 
tion. A large hole was observed to have been 
broken in the ceiling, which the Friends were 
told, was made for the purpose of setting the 
house more readily on fire, but that others of the 
party interfered. 

Soon after this Monthly Meeting of Ennis- 
corthy, the Quarterly Meeting for Leinster 
Province was to be held, in due course, in the 
same town. As the time approached, it seemed 
almost impossible, from the appearance of 
things, that it could be accomplished. Yet 
many individuals, some from distant places, 
acting in faith and simplicity of heart, left 
their homes to attend it, and the way was grada- 
ally opened before them. The outward aspect 
of affairs at this time was, indeed, changed : for 
the United Men had only recently been defeated 
with great slaughter, and their camp was broken 
up. Accordingly, several Friends had to pass 
through heaps of slain on the road, and in some 
instances were obliged to remove the dead 
bodies of the rebels out of the way, that they 
might not trample on them, to the wonder of 
the spectators; some of whom exclaimed :— 
“The Quakers must be mad.” 

It may therefore be noticed, that in the neigh- 
borhood of Cooladine Meeting, the camp of 
Vinegar Hill, a mile distant, was broken up by 
the battle which took place there the day be- 
fore their week-day meeting occurred : and so, 
a way seemed to be opeved not only for the at- 
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tendance of that meeting, but of Leinster Quar- 
terly Meeting at Enniscorthy, the day follow- 
ing. 

At the latter, the members of the Society who 
attended were comforted together, under a hum- 
bling sense of the Providential care they had so 
largely experienced; and, having held their 
meeting for worship as well as that for dis- 
cipline quietly, they were favored to return to 
their respective habitations in safety. 


was so surprised and thankful; but he asked 
her name and address, and then she went away. 

Not many days after, a dreadful massaere 
took place in that city, of all the Protestants, 
but that little girl was saved; and how do you 
think? The poor soldier had not forgotten his 
little benefactress; the kind action had gone 
deep, even into the heart of one accustomed to 
scenes of cruelty or bloodshed, and the little 
girl felt the glad echo amidst the sad desolation 
and gloom of that very eventful day. 

Now go and practise my story, dear children ; 
let your lips breathe forth only gentle tones and 
words, and be ready at all times to do an act of 
love and kindness towards any human being. 


(To be continued.) 


snes eci 
KIND ECHOES. 


There is a pretty little saying, which, if not 
common, is, | am sure, very true. It is this: 
“Tf we speak kind words, we will hear kind 
echoes |” 

“ How is this, and what does it mean?” I 
fancy [ hear a youthful voice exclaim. 

Well, now, I will show you. If I could take 
you all at once to a deep valley between two 
high hills, or put you in some little nook be- 
tween lofty mountains, or if I could place you 
in a boat on the lonely waters of a quiet lake, 
and then bid you to shout your name with all 
your might, you might hear it repeated once, 
twice, aye, and several times, growing fainter 
and fainter each time, till it died quite away on 
yourear. You might think that you had only 
spoken, and yet several seemed calling. Surely 
it is some one mocking; but no! it is only your- 
self, with your own little voice, doing it all; so 
there is no need to be offended. You see what 
a wonderful power you have of making yourself 
heard. This, then, is the echo. If you were not 
to speak, you would hear no echo. God has 
kindly made all these wonders, and they ought 
to teach us a useful lesson, if we would only 
think about every thing we see and hear. Kind- 
_ness is like a sweet, soft echo; if little children 
speak loving words to each other, loving words 
come back again to them; and if they do kind 
actions, kind actions come back again. 

I suppose I must add a little tale, by way of 
illustration ; so here it is. 

There was once a little girl at school in 
France, a great many years ago, and she was 
walking out one day with her companions in | Thy carpet now is all disorder.’”” 
some beautiful, large public gardens. It hap- | Qu0th Dick, “‘ My work ‘s yet in bits, 
pened that a poor soldier was there on duty, and eb omg madres JA: Aeaag 

: : esides, you reason like a lout— 
not being able to leave his post, he begged the | Why, man, that carpet’s inside out.” 
young ladies to be so kind as to bring him a 


f Says John, ‘‘ Thou say’st the thing I mean, 
little water. The companions, however, heeded | And now I hope to cure thy spleen : 


him not, except to say how exceeding imperti- torneo en soul with doubt, 
nent it was of a common soldier to speak to a ee 

’ . ° r A hred a 
them. The little girl, however, had a kind and s, when we view these shreds and ends, 


) 7 We know not what the whole intends ; 
tender heart, and could not think of leaving a| So, when on earth things Jook but odd, 
fellow-creature in want, when she might assist | They’re working still some scheme of God ; 
him. Sbe therefore ran and procured some ao oom ea > oy 

. . * as wants proportion, truth, and grace ; 
me os meantime, deriding her The motley mixture ws deride, 
or doing so. hen she brought it to the poor | Nor see the beauteous upper side ; 
soldier, he could not utter half his gratitude, he! But when we reach that world of light, 


Speak gently! ’tis a little word, 
Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The love, the joy, th.‘ it may bring, 
Eternity will tell. 
Merry’s Museum. 


——__-~en + 


CURE FOR GRUMBLING. 


As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat, 

They touched upon the price of meat, 

So high, a weaver scarce could eat. 

‘¢ What with my brats and sickly wife,’’ 
Quoth Dick, ‘‘ I’m almost tired of life ; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 

*Tis more than mortal man can bear. 
How glorious is the rich man’s state ! 
His house so fine! his wealth so great ! 
Heaven is unjust, you must agree ; 

Why all to him ? why none to me? 

In spite of what the Scripture teaches, 

In spite of all the parson preaches, 

This world (indeed, I’ve thought so long) 
Is rul’d, methinks, extremely wrong. 
Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 

*Tis allconfus’d, and hard, and strange ; 
The good are troubled and oppress’d, 
And all the wicked are the blest.’’ 
Quoth John, ‘‘ Our ign’rance is the cause 
Why thus we blame our Maker’s laws ; 
Parts of his ways alone we know, 

Tis all that man can see below. 

See’st thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun ? 
Behold the wild confusion there— 

So rude a mass it makes one stare ! 

A stranger, ign’rant of the trade, 

Would say, ‘No meaning’s there convey’d ; 
For where’s the middle? where’s the border ? 
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And view those works of God aright, 

Then shall we see the whole design, 

And own the Workman is divine. 

What now seem random strokes, will there 

All order and design appear ; 

Then shall we praise what here we spurn’d, 

For then the carpet shall be turned.”’ 

“Thou’rt right,’? quoth Dick; 
grumble, 

That this sad world’s so strange a jumble ; 

My impious doubts are put to flight, 

For my own carpet sets me right !”’ 


‘‘no more [ll 


Ee — — 


MAHOGANY. 
(Concluded from page 638.) 


Having marked down his prey, and set his 
brand upon them, the huntsman returns to the 
captain and reports progress. The captain 
summons his gang, and, following in the track 
made by the huntsman, the felling of the trees 
immediately commences. This is anything but 
a summary operation. In the first place, the 
tree is not cut down near the root, like a British 
oak, but is severed at the height of some ten or 
more feet from the ground; the reason of this 
being, probably, that the lower part of the trunk, 
having a coarse grain which is exceedingly 
porous and soft, is as likely to sink as to swim 
when it gets into the water, and is in other re- 
spects valueless. A stage has therefore to be 


erected round each tree, with an opening on one 


side for the fall. After the felling comes the 
lopping and cleaning, which is done at more 
leisure by one section of the gang, while the 
others are differently employed ; the branches, 
it may be observed, yield better timber than the 
trunk, their wood being of much closer grain 
and more richly figured, though the trunk, from 
its greater mass, is invariably of most value. 
While the loppers are busy with their axes, the 
rest of the gang are engaged in the onerous 
labor of cutting an open and practicable road 
through the dense forest, for the transport of the 
logs to the river’s brink. 

The main road, like the first track of the 
huntsman, has to be cut through the underwood 
with the manchet; it must be wide evough to 
admit of the passage of the timber-wain or 
truck. When all the underwood is cut away 
and removed, the road is not half made: there 
still remain on the track a number of trees 
which are of no value in the market, and which, 
standing in the way, have to be got rid of. Some 
of these are so hard as to turn the edge of the 
axe, and will succumb to nothing short of fire. 
If it be necessary to build a bridge—and some- 
times many strong bridges are needed, either to 
cross brooks or chasms—this waste timber is 
available for the purpose. After the road has 
been cleared of the wood, it has finally to be 
levelled for the passage of the wains; and this 
labor is even more trying and wearisome than 
the clearing. 
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Supposing all the requisite road-making to be 
finished by the middle of December, the captain 
of the gang will think himself well off. 
There is still plenty of work to be done 
before the logs are ready to be carried. 
As it wouldgbe impossible to transport them 
over such uffeven ground in a round form, the 
extemporized road being the worst imaginable 
causeway, they have all first to be squared : this 
is done solely by the axe; and where the logs 
are numerous, it may be readily conceived that 
the work is long and tedious. We should state 
that before squaring they are cross-cut into 
lengths, not according to length, but according 
to weight ; the rule being, that each log or length 
should form a load for the wain, which is drawn 
by seven pairs of oxen. This cross-cutting, 
squaring, and trimming, with the final levelling 
of the road, occupies the gang up to the end of 
March. By this time, and not before, the 
ground has been dried by the sun to a sufficient 
degree of hardness for the transport, which 
generally begins the first week in April. This 
is by far the most exciting and the most pictur- 
esque part of the whole business. The gang is 
again divided into portions—the loaders, the 
drivers, and the men who cut food for the cattle. 
The loaders erect a cabin for their accommoda- 
tion among the logs, and remain on the spot 
while the others are journeying backward and 
forward. Owing to the fierce heat of the sun, 
the cattle cannot be got to work in the day- 
time, and the transport has consequently to be 
effected in the night. 

About sundown the oxen are harnessed, and 
the teams set forth one after another; they may 
have from six to a dozen miles to travel, and 
they so time their departure that the first may 
arrive at the spot about an hour before mid- 
night. The loaders, who have been sleeping 
since morning, are aroused by the shouts and 
whips of the drivers, and use all diligence in 
getting the logs on the wains, which they do by 
pushing them up an inclined plane with levers. 
At this they are employed for some hours, the 
trucks setting forth on their downward journey 
in sufficient time to arrive at the river before the 
heat of the day begins. The chief part of the 
route towards the river has to be performed 
during the night, by the light of torches, and 

resents one of the most picturesque spectacles 
afforded by the industrial labors of man. The 
glare of the torches gleaming on the pale foliage 
and on the swart spectral forms of the half- 
naked men ; the crowd of struggling cattle, the 
cracking of long whips, the crashing of wheels 
through the withered bush, the clouds of dust 
and resinous smoke, amid which, under a quiver- 
ing lurid light, men, oxen, and the huge un- 
wieldy logs are hurrying and plunging forward 
with incessant shouts and cries—all together 
wake up a picture whose parallel is hardly fouud 
elsewhere. 
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When the trucks or wains arrive at the river, 

the logs are severally marked with the owner’s 
brand, and then are tumbled into the stream, 
which at this period is probably not deep 
enough to float them. The loading and carry- 
ing goes on until about the end of May, at which 
time, with a punctuality that rarely fails, down 
come the periodical rains, and in an hour or two 
the hard roads, transformed into deep sloughs of 
mud, are no longer practicable, and all the 
carrying throughout the forest ceases at once. 
The heavy flood continues to pour down without 
intermission until the middle of June or there- 
abouts, by which time the thirsty river has 
swollen to a prodigious volume, and the logs are 
afloat. When all is ready, they are loosed from 
their moorings, and the whole gang, getting on 
board canoes, accompany them down the stream ; 
freeing them from any obstacles they may mect 
in their way, and guiding them to some conveni. 
ent spot in the open water, where they are 
stopped by a boom stretched across the river. 
Here, perhaps, will be congregated in one broad 
floating mass, the harvests of twenty different 
mahogany gangs, all mingled together. The 
work of separation is, however, easy, by reason 
of the distinctive brand; and now each gang, 
collecting their own logs, bind them together in 
large rafts, and pilot them to the wharves of the 
several proprietors. Here they are craned out 
of the water on to the quays, and, as they have 
suffered much in their violent passage down— 
by dashing against rocks and by collision with 
each other—they are again trimmed with: the 
axe, and reduced to a proper shape for the mar- 
ket. The buyers are soon on the spot, and if the 
demand is brisk, the logs so lately the monarchs 
of the forest are confined in the hold of a ship, 
and on their way to Europe, where we need not 
follow them, as we all know their ultimate 
destiny. 

It will be scen that the above species of 
industry must be necessarily speculative and 
expensive, and cannot be carried on without 
capital. It is calculated that the cost of a 
mahogany-cutting expedition amounts to about 
fourscore pounds per man employed, including 
all expenses of plant, cattle, etc. The profits, 
however, must be liberal, looking to the fact 
that there is generally a ready sale for the 
wood, and that the trees yield a large quantity. 
A single log has been known to weigh fifteen 
tons, and to yield over five thousand superficial 
feet. Latterly, the preference for walnut 
wood in articles of furniture has told injuriously 
on the value of the finer sorts of mahogany ; 
this, however, is a mere freak of fashion, and, 
like other fashions, may be destined to but a 
brief existence.—Leisure Hour. 





Cromwell did not wait to strike until the iron 
was hot, but made it hot by striking. 
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Dr. Arnold, when at Laleham, once lost all 
patience with a dull scholar, when the pupil 
looked up in his face and said: “ Why do you 
speak angrily, sir? Indeed I am doing the 
best I can.” Years after, the doctor used to 
tell the story to his own children, and say: “J 
never felt so ashamed of myself in my life, 


That look and that speech 1 have never for. 
gotten.” 


——_-~<or- —___-— 
THE CALL OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Not always as the whirlwind’s rush 
On Horeb’s mount of fear, 

Not always as the burning bush 
To Midian’s shepherd seer, 

Nor as the awful voice which came 
To Israel’s prophet bards, 

Nor as the tongues of cloven flame, 
Nor gift of fearful words— 


Not always thus, with outward sign 
Of fire or voice from Heaven, 

The message of a truth divine— 
The call of God is given ! 

Awaking in the human heart 
Love for the TRUE and RIGHT— 

Zeal for the Christian’s ‘‘ better part,’’ 
Strength for the Christian’s fight. 


Nor unto manhood’s heart alone 
The holy influence steals : 

Warm with a rapture not its own, 
The heart of woman feels ! 

As she who by Samaria’s wall 
The Saviour’s errand sought— 

As those who with the fervent Paul 
And meek Aquila wrought. 


Or those meek ones whose martyrdom 
Rome’s gather’d grandeur saw: 

Or those who in their Alpine home 
Braved the Crusader’s war, 

When the green Vaudois, trembling, heard, 
Through all its vales of death, 

The martyr’s song of triumph pour’d 
From woman’s failing breath. 


Oh, gently, by a thousand things 
Which o’er our spirits pass, 

Like breezes o’er the harp’s fine strings, 
Or vapors o’er a glass, 

Leaving their token strange and new 
Of music or of shade, 

The summons to the ricHT and TRUE 
And MERciFvL is made. 


Oh, then, if gleams of Truth and Light 
Flash o’er the waiting mind, 
Unfolding to our mental sight 
The wants of human kind: 
If, brooding over human grief, 
The earnest wish is known 
To soothe and gladden with relief 
An anguish not our own ; 


Though heralded with nought of fear, 
Or outward sign, or show ; 

Though only to the inward ear 
It whispers soft and low ; 

Though dropping, as the manna fell, 
Unseen—yet from above— 

Holy and gentle—heed it well ! 
The call to rRuTH and LovE! 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 
THE PARTED SPIRIT. 


—— _ 
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budget. 
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The Council of State refused to accept any 
modification, and a warm discussion was expected. 
It was reported that the government intend to pro- 


“ Ye cannot tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth.”’ | pose a more liberal law on the press, and the repeal 


Mysterious in its birth, 
And viewless as the blast ; 

Where hath the spirit fled, from earth 
Forever past ? 


I ask the grave below— 
It keeps the secret well ; 

I call upon the heavens to show— 
They will not tell. 


Of earth’s remotest strand 
Are tales and tidings known ; 
But from the spirit’s distant land 
Returneth none. 


Winds waft the breath of flowers 
To wanderers o’er the wave, 

But bear no message from the bowers 
Beyond the grave. 


Proud Science scales the skies— 
From star to star doth roam— 

But reacheth not the shore where lies 
The spirit's home. 


Impervious shadows hide 
This mystery of heaven ; 
But where all knowledge is denied, 
To faith is given. 
I. Malcolm. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn IntetLicENce.—English advices are to the 
Ist inst. 


Great Brirain.—Reports were prevalent that 
parties in Liverpool were preparing to fit out priva- 
teers under letters of marque from the Southern 
Confederacy, and considerable alarm was felt in some 
commercial circles in consequence. The London 
Board of Underwriters had fixed the war rates on 
Awerican vessels at 6 to 8 guineas. The American 
question continued a prominent topic of newspaper 
discussion. Letters from Cassius M. Clay, U. 8. 
Minister to Russia, and J..L. Motley, the historian, 
in explanation of the position of affairs in this 
country, had been published in the Times, and 
excited much attention. The tenor of the latest 
Official dispatches is understood to be more favorable 
to the cause of the United States government. 

In a speech in the House of Commons on the 30th 
ult., Lord John Russell deprecated the expression by 
another member of exultation at ‘‘the bursting of 
the bubble of democracy in America,”’ saying that in 
common with the great bulk of his countrymen, he, 
(Russell), was deeply pained at the civil war which 
had broken out in the United States, and which 
arose from the poison of slavery left them by Eng- 
land, and clinging around them like a poisoned gar- 
ment from the first hour of their independence. In 
a previous debate relative to the blockade of South- 
ern ports, he stated that orders had been given to 
send some additional ships to strengthen the English 
squadron in American waters. 
that the blockade, wherever duly notified and effec- 
tively established, must of course be respected. 

The Ministry had carried the repeal of the paper 
—_ duties in the House of Commons by a majority 

15. 


France.—In the Chamber of Deputies, the op- 
position proposed a material reduction in the 





It was clearly stated | 


of the law of public safety. The Minister of the 
Interior had addressed a circular to the prefects, 
calling their attention to the prosecution of the 
printer and publisher of a paper recently put forth 
by the Duke of Aumale, son of the late Louis 
Phillippe, and inviting them to watch with care for 
any attempt at publication in the name of persons 
who have been exiled, instructing them to seize 
any such works and report to the ministry. 


At a private meeting of Americans in Paris, ‘W. L. 
Dayton, the new Minister to that court, said that 
since his arrival he had detected no unfriendly feel- 
ing on the part of France towards the United States, 
and he was confident no French citizens would be 
found among the privateers. 


The news from America was affecting very un- 
favorably the silk trade of Lyons, as it not only sus- 
pended present traffic, but diminished the sales of 
silks previously exported to this country. 


It was asserted that the Italian government had 
rejected the conditions on which France consented to 
evacuate Rome. It was doubted whether the king- 
dom of Italy would be recognized while the French 
troops remained in that city. 


Iraty.—Martino, the new Governor of Naples, had 
issued a circular intimating the mitention of the 
government to uphold legality above the movements 
of political parties, instructing public functionaries 
to listen to all complaints, but to entertain no accusa- 
tion unaccompanied by proofs, and urging a strict 
execution of all orders issued by government. 

| A petition to the Emperor Napoleon, signed by 
10,000 Romans, asking the withdrawal of the 
French troops, had been sent to Paris. 


Houneary.—The collection of taxes by the military 

had been suspended, the Diet guaranteeing the 

‘amount due until the question of the taxes shall be 
settled. 


Austria.—The Emperor has granted a full amnesty 
to all those persons who have been condemned for 
political offences by the military authorities of 
Trieste. 


Russta.—The law relating to the redemption of 
compulsory labor by the peasantry of Russian Po- 
‘land had been published. It indicates four different 
‘methods by which the redemption may be effected. 
The peasantry are to be finally relieved from com- 
pulsory labor on the lat of 10th month next. The 
death of Prince Gortschakoff, Russian Governor, of 
Poland, is announced. 


‘ 


Inpia.—-The famine in the north-west provinces 
had not abated. The failure of the indigo crop is also 
confirmed. 


Later.—By the arrival at St. Johns, Newfound- 
j land, on the 10th, of the Adriatic, with dates from 
Galway to the 5th, we have information that Lord 
John Russell had announced in Parliament that the 
| government bad determined to prohibit privateers 
| from bringing prizes into any British port, and that 
France intended adhering to its law, which forbids 
privateers to remain in port more than twenty-four 
hours, to dispose of prizes. He also said that Eag- 
land and France had sent propositions to Washing- 
ton, based on the declarations of the Paris Congress, 
an answer to which was expected by every mail. 


Domestic.— Military Movements.—Many circem- 
stances indicate that the first severe conflict is likely 
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to take place in Virginia. The rebel forces have 
been for some time concentrating there from most 
parts of the South, and the leading officers of their 
government, and Gen. Beauregard, their chief mili- 
tary commander, are understood to be now in that 
State. The points where their largest bodies of 
troops are collected are believed to be Richmond, | 


Post Office Affairs.—The Postmaster of St. Louis 
has informed the Department that letters and news- 
papers have been forwarded from the South since 
the lst inst., stamped and marked according to the 
regulations of the U.S. Post Office Department. Other 
Postmasters have made similar statements. The 
Postmaster General has directed that all mail mat- 


Norfolk, Yorktown, Fredericksburg, Aquia Creek, ; ter sent from the seceded States since the Ist, shall 
Manasses Junction and Harper’s Ferry. Of their be treated as if unpaid, to be held for postage, since 


numbers and condition at these various places, it is 


there are now no U. 8. Postmasters within those 


difficult to judge, owing to the contradictory state- | States anthorized to sell stamps or collect postage. 


ments published, but probably they amount alto- | 
gether to 50,000 or 60,000. ' The Federal troops hold | 
Fortress Monroe and some other points at the mouth 
of James river, commanding the approaches by water 
to both Richmond and Norfolk; Alexandria and its 
vicinity ; and the line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
R. R., from Wheeling to Grafton, and thence to 
Cumberland, with the command of some of the ad- 
jacent country. A large detachment is advancing 
from Chambersburg, Pa., through Maryland, and it 
is supposed a joint movement is designed to be made 
by this and the other two divisions now in the north- 
ern part of Virginia. Possibly before this paper 
reaches our readers, a fearful conflict may occur. 
Troops have continued to arrive in Washington, and 
considerable bodies left that city in the early part of 
this week, in different directions, the destination of 
some being unknown. Some of the bridges over the 
Potomac, and other streams in the neighborhood of 
Harper’s Ferry, are said to have been wholly or par- 
tially destroyed by the rebels, and others mined pre- 
paratory to their destruction in case of need. The 
canal in that vicinity is also reported to be injured. 
The Potomac is fordable at some points a few miles 
above Harper’s Ferry. 

Strict orders have been issued to the troops en- 
camped near Fortress Monroe, and also near Alexan- 
dria, to abstain from all plundering or interference 
with private property, with assurances of speedy and 
exemplary punishment where any such conduct is 
made known to the commanders. It is stated that 
both in western and south-eastern Virginia the feel- 
ing of allegiance to the government is increasing, as 
those who have been deceived by the false repre- 
sentations of the character and purposes of its ac- 
tion, gradually learn the truth; while those who 
have been subjected to persecution for their Union 
sentiments welcome the troops as protectors. Some 
of the prisoners taken in various skirmishes have 
been released, on taking the oath of allegiance. 


On the morning of the 10th inst, Gen. Butler dispatch- 
ed a detachment of nearly 3,000 men from Fortress 
Monroe, to attack an intrenchment near a place call- 
ed Great Bethel, between the fort and Yorktown, 
and about 12 miles from the former. Owing to the 
darkness and a mistake in signals, two of the regi- 
ments came into collision on the way, and fired upon 
each other, killing one man and wounding several. 
The rebel force was found so strongly protected by a 
masked battery of heavy guns, that after a severe 
engagement the Federal troops were compelled to re- 
treat, with a loss estimated at 25 killed and 100 
wounded. 

A skirmish is reperted as having occurred on the 
Potomac, near Williamsport, on the 10th, a portion 
of the Virginian force having endeavored to destroy a 
canal dam, which was resisted by the Home Guard. 

The Secretary of War has addressed a letter to the 
Surgeon General, directing that women properly 
trained be employed as nurses in the military hospi- 
tals. Dorothea L. Dix has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of these nurses, with the exclusive charge 
of accepting such as she may deem fitted for the 
service. 


Such matter must be sent to the Dead Letter Office, 
Large quantities of northern newspapers directed to 
those States have already accumulated at Washing- 
ton. It is said they will be distributed among the 
soldiers there. 

The Postmaster General of the Confederate States 
has issued an order to the Postmasters therein to 
retain possession of mail bags, locks, stamping in- 
struments, &c. 


Tennessee.—A dispatch from Knoxville to the New 
Orleans Delta, dated the 31st ult., stated that the 
Union Convention in session there had passed a 
resolution recommending resistance to secession if 
70,000 votes should be cast against it in the State, 
and submission if the number should be less. It 
added that the “ southern rights ’’ men were deter- 
mined to hold possession, though they should be in 
a minority. The vote was taken on the 8th inst., 
but up to the 12th we had no certain information of 
the result. The Postmasters at Memphis and Nash- 
ville having refused to perform their duties, both 
those post offices have been discontiued. 


Kentucky.—In the extreme southwestern portion 
of the State, where secession sentiments have pre- 
vailed, a convention has been held to consider a 
proposition to secede from Kentucky and join Ten- 
nessee, but it was rejected by a vote of 130 to 30. 
Gen. Prentiss, the commander of the U. 8. forces 
stationed at Cairo, Ill., recently sent two companies 
to attack a camp of secessionists at Elliott’s Mills, 
Ky., but the latter had fled before the troops arrived. 
Col. Wyclyffe, representing Kentucky in a semi- 
official capacity, protested against this ‘invasion ” 
of Kentucky soil, but without effect, the General 
declaring his intention to send troops wherever his 
government should direct. The shipment of pro- 
visions southward over the railroad to Nashville, 
which has been very active of late, is ordered to be 
suspended. 


Maryland.—Gov. Hicks has issued a proclamation 
stating that some of the arms, &c., belonging to the 
State have been placed beyond the control of the 
constituted authorities, as is believed for disloyal 
purposes, by persons connected with military com- 
panies in Baltimore, that a large number of those 
arms still remain in the hands of such companies, 
and that there is reason to apprehend that some of 
them are about to be carried out of the State for 
hostile purposes, snd others destroyed or concealed ; 
and enjoining all citizens of Baltimore, loyal or dis- 
loyal, to surrender any such arms in their possession 
to an officer designated by him. Large quantities of 
powder and other contraband articles have been 
seized in Baltimore by the U. S. Marshal. A manu- 
factory of arms there has also been closed, but with 
an intimation that it might soon be re-opened to 
work for the government. The Legislature appears 
still to favor the secession policy. The House of 
Delegates adopted an order directing the representa- 
tives of the State in the next Congress to vote for the 
immediate recognition of the independence of the 
confederate States. 





